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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE, PEORIA 


By SUE OSMOTHERLY, President, I L. A. 


The program for the 1936 confer- 
ence of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion has been planned with the hope 
that it offers something of interest to 
all librarians of the State, whether 
they come from large or small com- 
munities. There has been included 
discussion of topics which are strictly 
library problems and others which give 
us a wider vision of the world we live 
in, which in itself makes us better li- 
brarians. 


This will be the fortieth anniversary 
of the formation of the Association. 
We have come a long way during that 
period and it seems fitting, therefore, 
that the first session should be opened 
with a brief review of that progress. 


Preparing the ground work on a 
scheme which one day will evolve into 
a statewide plan for Illinois libraries 
has been the chief task of the Associa- 
tion during the year which has elapsed 
since the Rockford conference. It 
will be remembered that at that confer- 
ence the retiring Executive Board 
urged upon the incoming Board the ne- 
cessity of beginning this work. A great 
part of the first general session will be 
given over to a consideration of the 
proposals of the Planning Board. 

It was thought that a brief discus- 
sion of library planning as it has been 
thought out and put into practice in 
states other than Illinois would prove 
an interesting introduction to the pro- 
posal of our own Planning Board. We 
looked about for people who were well 
informed on library planning and who 
could pass on that information in an 
interesting fashion. Carl Milam, secre- 
tary of the American Library Associa- 
tion, was our first choice and he most 
graciously consented to give his serv- 
ices. He said he would enjoy putting 
his speech in the form of a conversa- 
tion with two other persons who have 
studied library planning. Leon Car- 
novsky of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago and Wil- 
liam Haygood, a student in that school, 


are to take part in the conversation. 
From this group we shall expect lively 
repartee of the most informative na- 
ture. It will be followed by a report 
of our Planning Board. 

A general resume of the work will 
be given by Arnold Trotier, chairman 
of the Board. 


Chairmen of the sub-committees will 
report as follows: 

School Libraries and the coordina- 
tion of school and public library serv- 
ice, Eleanor Libbey, librarian, New 
Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka. 

University, College and Research Li- 
braries, Phineas L. Windsor, director 
of the Libraries of the University of 
Illinois. 

State Institution Libraries, Anne M. 
Boyd, University of Illinois Library 
School. 

Library Personnel, Alice Williams, 
librarian, Moline. 

Library Support and Extension of 
Library Service, Leon Carnovsky, 
Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

These representatives will summar- 
ize the work of their committees and 
explain the recommendations sponsored 
by them. These recommendations may 
contain schemes of library co-operation 
as well as suggestions for carrying on 
the work of the Planning Board dur- 
ing the ensuing year. 


The part legislation may play in 
carrying out the recommendation of 
the Planning Board will be discussed 
by Michael F. Gallagher, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, with 
whose work we are all familiar and to 
whom we make grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the part which he played in 
obtaining for the tax supported librar- 
ies of Illinois the book fund of 
$600,000. A considerable time has 
been reserved for the discussion of the 
Planning Board’s proposals. It is 
most earnestly urged that the mem- 
bership at large will take part, openly 
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seeking an answer to their own ques- 
tions so that a general concensus of 
opinion may be reached. Should there 
be unfinished business of this session 
it will be disposed of at a brief gen- 
eral session the following morning. 


The county-wide library service pro- 
gram sponsored by the Library Ex- 
tension Division under the Works 
Progress Administration will be dis- 
cussed by Hallie Warner, acting super- 
intendent of the Library Extension Di- 
vision. The plan is similar to that 
which would have been made possible 
by the regional library bill sponsored 
in the last legislative session by the 
Illinois Library Association. 


The Junior Members will have a 
dinner at six on Wednesday. Mr. 
Browning of the Peoria Library and 
Miss Ellis of his staff have kindly un- 
dertaken the arrangements for this 
meeting. Notices have been sent to 
libraries throughout the state asking 
for a reply from those interested. Miss 
Manlove, chairman of the National 
Junior Group will be a guest at the 
dinner. Some action may be taken to 
formally organize this group to which 
all members of I. L. A. who are thirty- 
> years of age, or younger, are eligi- 

e. 

During the evening the Little The- 
atre group of Peoria will entertain the 
membership. Later there will be a 
very informal reception. It is hoped 
that the trustees of the Peoria library 
will be present at this gathering. 


The popularity of the small sectional 
meetings has been demonstrated. Many 
members have requested that the pro- 
gram be so arranged that there will 
be less overlapping of sections. There- 
fore, practically all day Thursday will 
be given over to these meetings. It 
will be necessary to have a brief gen- 
eral session in the morning when the 
proposed amendments to the Illinois 
Library Association’s charter and con- 
stitution and by-laws will be consid- 
ered. Copies of the proposed amend- 
ments are already in the hands of 
members. Also at this meeting Helene 
Rogers, secretary of the Library Re- 
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lief Fund, will report on the status of 
that fund. At the close of this ses- 
sion the Section for Library Work with 
Children and the College Section will 
immediately convene. 


Adah Whitcomb of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library will act as chairman of the 
Children’s Section. Miss Whitcomb 
has arranged a program which will be 
of value to any librarian working with 
boys and girls. Miss Moon, one of 
Evanston’s school librarians, will talk 
on “Introducing the Book to the Stu- 
dent and the Teacher.” The follow- 
ing librarians will present a book sym- 
posium : 

Books of poetry, Mary Ayres, Oak 
Park Public Library. 

Books of hobbies, Mildred Bush, 
Peoria Public Library. 

Books of science, Anne Benner, Ur- 
bana Free Public Library. 

Books of biography, Catherine 
Adamson, Hild Branch, Chicago Pub- 
lie Library. 

Picture books, MHarriet Goodall, 
Hinsdale Public Library. 

Stories for older boys and girls, Lu- 
cille Pannell, formerly librarian of the 
Foreman Junior High School, Chicago. 

A luncheon for the group will fol- 
low, at which Helen Ferris of the 
Junior Literary Guild will be guest 
speaker. 

At the College Section Oscar Or- 
man will preside. Mr. Orman was 
formerly on the staff of the Law Li- 
brary of the University of Chicago. 
Since consenting to serve as chairman 
of this group he has been appointed 
Law Librarian of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He generously of- 
fered to return to Illinois for this meet- 
ing. Jean Sharpe, librarian of Rock- 
ford College, will give a talk on the 
special features of her library service. 
William Randall, professor in the 
Graduate School of the University of 
Chicago, will speak on “College Li- 
brary Finance.” Mr. Orman will dis- 
cuss “Remarks on the Notice.” 

The Trustees Section will assemble 
for luncheon. At the meeting which 
will continue into the afternoon, Ralph 
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Shanesy, trustee of the Evanston Li- 
brary, will serve as chairman. The 
chief consideration of this group will 
be the formation of a formal Trustees 
Section within the Illinois Library As- 
sociation. Mrs. Matthies of Hammond, 
Indiana will tell how Indiana’s Trus- 
tees Section was formed and what its 
accomplishments have been. Michael 
F. Gallagher, president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Highland Park Li- 
brary, will speak on how a trustees’ 
organization might further the cause 
of good libraries in Illinois. There 
will be opportunity for discussion af- 
ter each speaker. 


Since the reference work in the aver- 
age library is closely allied to loan 
work, it was decided to combine the 
two rather than discuss reference prob- 
lems as a part of the college program, 
as has been done at recent conferences. 
Vera Smith of the Lockport library 
will serve as chairman of this Loan and 
Reference Section. The following in- 
teresting topics discussed by alert li- 
brarians promise to produce an ex- 
tremely interesting program: 


“What Borrowers Expect of the Loan 
Department”, Claire L. Wurdell, li- 
brarian of the Douglas Township Li- 
brary, Gilman. This paper will be a 
consideration of loan practices and 
small service with regard to the needs 
and conveniences of the borrower. 


“Snags”, Vilda P. Beem, librarian 
of the Reddick’s Public Library, Ot- 
tawa. Definite information concerning 
the reference sources in which answers 
to peculiar questions have been dis- 
covered will be given. 

“Recommendations for Book Pur- 
chases for Small Libraries”, Mary A. 
Egan, librarian of the Highland Park 
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library. Book lists will be distributed 
and individual titles will be reviewed 
or annotated. 

On Thursday evening there will be 
the banquet at which Bertita Harding 
will be the guest speaker. Miss Hard- 
ing is reputed to be a most interesting 
talker. She has already appeared at 
library conferences in neighboring 
states and has been thoroughly enjoyed. 

Friday morning is usually given 
over to a business meeting, but it is 
believed that members of the Asso- 
ciation would enjoy another address on 
a topic of general interest. Therefore, 
the business meeting will be as brief 
as possible, following which Paul 
Hutchinson, editor of Christian Cen- 
tury and trustee of the Winnetka Pub- 
lic Library, will speak on “Europe Un- 
der the Terror”. Many members, al- 
ready familiar with Mr. Hutchinson’s 
books and magazine articles, admire 
his insight and interpretation of pres- 
ent day problems. Mr. Hutchinson has 
just returned from Europe. His con- 
clusions concerning the international 
situation will, therefore, be based on 
first hand information. The Associa- 
tion will be interested in hearing Mr. 
Hutchinson and greatly indebted to 
him for giving his services. 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Pere Marquette. The fol- 
lowing room rates will be in effect: 

Single room with bath, $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00. 

Double room with large double bed 
and bath, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 

Double room with twin beds and 
bath, $5.00, $6.00, $8.00. 

Suites, consisting of parlor and bed- 
room with twin beds and bath, $9.00 
and $12.00. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE IN ILLINOIS 


By MICHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Trustee, Highland Park Public Library 


There is an obvious advantage in 
talking about what will happen in the 
future. The subject affords free play 
to the imagination, an unfettered exer- 
cise of any powers of prophesy, a free- 
dom for assertions which no man is 
able to put in issue or contradict. I 
believe it was Napoleon who said only 
fools talk about the future; wise men 
confine themselves to the conditions of 
the present. But in all our political 
and economic thinking we have a con- 
stant pre-occupation with the future. 
In speaking of the future of the li- 
brary service of Illinois I do so in the 
terms of a program of possibilities— 
possibilities which will be its actual 
future if such organizations as the 
Parent Teacher Association continue to 
give that program their active and 
energetic sponsorship and support. 

Illinois has been one of the advanced 
states in the development of a free li- 
brary system. The present public li- 
brary system in this State in its mag- 
nitude and efficiency is one of which 
we all may be justly proud. There 
are about 270 tax-supported free pub- 
lic libraries in Illinois. On the shelves 
of these libraries there are more than 
six million volumes. The registered 
borrowers of books in 1935 from pub- 
lic libraries was well over 1,500,000. 
Reading and reference room attend- 
ance has of late greatly increased. The 
interrelations of the libraries and the 
schools, the work of the libraries with 
grammar and high schools in furnish- 
ing books to students for reading out- 
side of classrooms, is one of the most 
significant developments and is known 
to all of you. In Springfield, under 
the Secretary of State, we have a mod- 
ern and efficient Library Extension Di- 
vision. The system of free tax-sup- 
ported libraries is magnificently sup- 
plemented by privately endowed and 
college libraries. 

Yet it is manifest that the free pub- 
lic library system in Illinois, although 


of splendid proportions, is today in- 
complete and inadequate. Approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 of the people of this 
State have not the use of library facili- 
ties. There are in Illinois 1,346,821 
people living on farms who have no 
use of books in a free public library. 
This is over 93% of the farm popula- 
tion of Illinois. In Cook County there 
are nearly 150,000 people living in 
cities, towns and villages who have no 
access to public libraries. Throughout 
the State there are many cities with 
populations in excess of 5,000 without 
a public library. There are three cit- 
ies in the State with population in ex- 
cess of 10,000 without a public library. 
Only one county, Warren County, has 
a county library; that is, a free public 
library service to all the County, in- 
cluding the rural regions. There are 
eight counties in the State without a 
free public library of any kind, city, 
township or county. They are Cal- 
houn, Clinton, Effingham, Gallatin, 
Hardin, Henderson, Pulaski, and Put- 
nam. There are 32 counties in the 
State with only one public library. 

From this survey it is clear that the 
great work of furnishing a free public 
library service to all of the people of 
Illinois, in fulfillment of one of the 
cardinal objects of government of a 
modern democratic state, the furnish- 
ing of the means and opportunity of 
education to all the people, has by no 
means been accomplished. The great 
task is about half completed. 

In towns and cities where public li- 
braries exist they have been suffering 
from a marked shrinkage in tax reve- 
nues. Public libraries are dependent 
for their support upon a very small 
fraction of local property taxes. The 
aggregate tax revenues for existing 
public libraries in this State decreased 
40% in five years after 1928. Funds 
available for book purchases from local 
taxes decreased 53%. It is plain be- 
yond all dispute that the adequate sup- 
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port of existing public libraries in Illi- 
nois requires appropriations from the 
Legislature to supplement the insuffi- 
cient funds derived from local property 
taxes. 


Recent changes in the sources and 
methods of taxation have not worked 
for the benefit of public libraries but 
in fact have operated to decrease their 
revenues. Many new forms of taxes 
have been invented and these new lev- 
ies are producing enormous revenues. 
While local real estate and personal 
property taxes on which libraries de- 
pend dwindle, revenues from the new 
methods and sources of taxation are 
enormously increasing. Funds from 
inheritance taxes, gasoline taxes, auto- 
mobile licenses, liquor taxes, and gen- 
eral or limited sales taxes, flow into 
the treasury of the State for govern- 
mental uses, and one of the most im- 
portant of all uses of such funds is 
education. Public libraries must find 
a way to participate in the State reve- 
nues derived from these new special 
taxes. The people who are paying 
these taxes in every county, hamlet and 
city throughout the State are the peo- 
ple who would be benefitted by ade- 
quate public library service. The 
masses of the people are the taxpayers 
and these are the people who are de- 
pendent upon and entitled to free book 
service. The 2,000,000 people of the 
State today without library service are 
paying these taxes. In every respect it 
is logical and just that the public li- 
brary system should be supported and 
enlarged from the new revenues de- 
rived from modern taxation. 


While the public library system has 
been experiencing a loss of revenues, 
the demands of the people for books 
have greatly increased. Never in the 
past have the people been using these 
libraries as they are today. Business 
depression with resulting unemploy- 
ment has greatly increased the de- 
mands on the library. The business of 
the circulation of books among the peo- 
ple is experiencing today an extra- 
ordinary activity. People crowd into 
libraries as never before. The circula- 
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tion of books in many areas increases 
by leaps and bounds. Serious adult 
reading has vastly increased since 1929. 


The acute problem of the public li- 
brary system in Illinois today is how 
to meet the need of ample revenues to 
purchase the books and furnish the li- 
brary service which the people of Illi- 
nois are urgently demanding; to ob- 
tain sufficient tax income to create and 
sustain a library service responsive to 
the needs of the people. 


The Parents and Teachers Associa- 
tion of Illinois rendered most helpful 
service in securing the enactment at 
the last session of the legislature of 
the bill for an appropriation of 
$600,000 for the purchase of books and 
periodicals for existing libraries. That 
appropriation, of course, is only a tem- 
porary expedient, but it shows what 
can be accomplished when the interest 
of citizens and of such organizations 
as this is aroused to support a con- 
crete educational objective. 

The passage of this library appro- 
priation bill, the first grant of state 
aid Illinois has made to these institu- 
tions, was accomplished through an or- 
priation bill, the first grant of state 
in support of the needs of public li- 
braries. All librarians and trustees 
were urged to interview their local rep- 
resentatives in the legislature and se- 
cure their support of the measure. 
Civic, industrial, labor and cultural 
organizations all over the State were 
asked for endorsements. It is estimat- 
ed that organizations with the aggre- 
gate membership of 500,000 endorsed 
this library legislation. Appeals were 
made to influential citizens for their 
active support. Continued efforts were 
made for favorable publicity. Prob- 
ably every member of the legislature 
was personally interviewed either in his 
home district or in Springfield. The 
measure carrying the $600,000 appro- 
priation was finally adopted by both 
branches of the General Assembly, with 
few dissenting votes, and was signed by 
Governor Horner and became a law on 
July 3, 1935. The administration of 
the fund is now in progress under the 
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direction of Secretary of State Hughes. 
The fund is being distributed to all 
free tax-supported public libraries in 
Illinois on the basis of the population 
of the tax-supported area in which 
they are respectively located. It is 
self-evident that the use of these funds 
for the purchase of books of merit and 
quality, books that will be of real bene- 
fit to the people of the State, will cre- 
ate wide interest and be a persuasive 
argument for further state appropria- 
tions in aid of libraries. 

As I suggested before, this appro- 
priation of $600,000 is only a tempo- 
rary help. The greater problem of an 
adequate and permanent tax support in 
Illinois for the public library system 
as it now exists and for its extension 
into areas where not now available re- 
mains unsolved. Its solution requires 
leadership of energy and social vision 
throughout the entire State. 


In our vision and goal and planning 
for library development we should em- 
brace the entire State. We should pro- 
claim without hesitation and with em- 
phasis that those who live on the farms 
should have the privilege of the con- 
venient free use of books through gov- 
ernment agencies, the same as dwellers 
in the towns and cities. Free rural 
delivery of books is entirely practical. 

Throughout the whole State it must 
be made known through the best chan- 
nels of publicity what the library 
means in education, its importance in 
the community, what it possesses for 
the instruction, recreation and inspira- 
tion of the people. We must achieve 
greater community consciousness of the 
library. All civic, cultural and in- 
dustrial associations should be enlisted, 
awakened to a greater realization of 
the value and importance to the com- 
munity of the modern library service 
and their interest and active co-opera- 
tion solicited. Public officials in cit- 
ies, counties and State, in executive 
and legislative departments, must have 
a keener recognition of the public li- 
brary as a means of education, as a 
force for the enjoyment and happiness 
and welfare of the people, freely serv- 
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ing all, the most democratic of all 
democratic institutions. 


Is this public library movement in 
truth worth while? Has the free cir- 
culation and service of books a real and 
valid claim on the dispensing of tax 
revenues? Are the efforts for ample 
support of existing public libraries, and 
efforts to extend library service to the 
2,000,000 people of the State now 
without it—are these efforts worth 
while and should they be continued? 
They are and should be if education 
is of value, and upon the quantity and 
quality of education now going on rests 
the survival of democratic institutions. 
Libraries, as a means and agency of 
government for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge, form with the schools “the mini- 
mum cultural equipment necessary for 
civilized living in America.” They are 
closely related and essential to all the 
significant adult educational develop- 
ments of the day. “The public li- 
brary,” said the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, “is one of our 
most effective agencies for public edu- 
cation, probably the most effective of 
all for older boys and girls and men 
and women.” “It is not too much to 
say,” wrote M. A. Cartwright, director, 
American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, “that the library, with infor- 
mality as its keynote, is the most po- 
tent single force for adult education in 
America today.” Education is a life- 
long process. Everywhere there are 
signs that adults are today demanding 
from government the books for a con- 
tinuing education to help them to live 
under complex modern conditions. 


The public library movement is 
worth while if the promotion of good 
reading is worth while. Good reading 
can only be promoted by making good 
reading accessible. It verges on a 
platitude to speak of the intimacy, in- 
fluence and force of books in modern 
life. In books is the continuity of the 
soul of the race. The spirit of Plato, 
the wisdom of Confucius, speak today. 
Books are the necessary, inevitable tools 
for human and scientific and economic 
progress. They develop usefulness, 
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give enjoyment, enlarge the vision, cre- 
ate happiness. 


Charles H. Compton recently wrote: 
“Today everything is measured from 
the electron to the universe, but 
who has attempted to measure that 
elusive and yet certain influence of one 
personality upon another? We have 
not even begun to think about the pos- 
sibility of the measurement of the ef- 
fect of an author upon his reader. Yet 
nothing is more certain than that an 
author read and appropriated with en- 
thusiasm may change the very fabric 
of the soul of the reader.” 


An American author, returning from 
Russia, writes that in that country 
books are considered as necessary to 
life as food and clothing. Books lead 
to better thinking and better ideas. 
Books recreate environment. Good 
books are a silent and potent influ- 
ence in every community for individ- 
ual and social welfare. They are a 
constant ameliorating force for the 
cure of the ills of mankind. Every 
quality that makes for higher and bet- 
ter living, disciple, sincerity, taste, en- 
ergy, vision, knowledge, are inspired 
and developed by real books. In spite 
of all the confusion of these times, in 
spite of the philosophy of Naziism and 
Fascism, the welfare of a state is not 
only economic but in a real sense is 
moral and intellectual. Put one thou- 
sand of the best books in free circu- 
lation in one of the ten counties of 
Illinois now without library service and 
in a few years there will be distinct 
changes in the thought and habits of 
living in that county. Life there will 
be more serious, richer and more in- 
teresting. Something will have soaked 
into the soil from which grow the flow- 
ers of a better human existence. 
“Great libraries”, said President Gra- 
ham of the University of North Caro- 
lina, “are the fruits and the roots of 
great civilizations.” Libraries are the 
sanctuaries of the ancient truths and 
the real values. 


Who will question that Illinois can 
make no finer investment for its fu- 
ture than an enlarged and greater and 
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more general system of free public li- 
braries. 


There are many evidences today of 
this greater appreciation of the library 
in the community. The message of 
books was never more important. They 
are supplying needs today hardly less 
actual and insistent than the needs for 
food, clothing and shelter. The de- 
pression has been psychological as well 
as economic. The immense throngs 
that are found today in the reference 
and reading rooms of public libraries 
are not there alone for recreation or 
self-education. Books are combating 
discouragement and sustaining morale. 
In these libraries many men and 
women find in the reference and read- 
ing rooms not only pleasure and recre- 
ation but mental stimulus, new will, 
faith, and the golden virtue courage. 
Public libraries are in these days of 
stress and strain performing a real hu- 
man service. 


Whatever political or economic 
changes may be in store for us, I be- 
lieve public libraries will survive and 
be greater and more important than 
in the past. I believe they are at the 
threshold of a new era; a new concep- 
tion of their usefulness and service and 
value. There will be great commun- 
ity libraries in a library-conscious com- 
munity, presided over and directed by a 
man or woman of intelligence, taste 
and learning, where rich and poor, high 
and low, those educated and those seek- 
ing an education, may go and, in an 
atmosphere of charm and serenity, find 
the best in literature that the world 
has produced and is producing. Pure 
communion in great books through the 
service of the public library was the 
ideal of Andrew Carnegie. 


The public library movement of this 
State must continue, with your sup- 
port, and with the support of all other 
civic and cultural organizations, until 
we give to all the State, to all the chil- 
dren, to the youth on the farms, the 
convenient reach and free use of the 
finest books, their introduction, per- 
haps, to the enchanted and inspiring 
world of great literature. That move- 
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ment must continue until it brings to 
more and more people of this State, 
not to a fraction but to all of the pop- 
ulation, shelves of books in which are 
embodied the ideas, philosophy, learn- 
ing, wisdom, of the great men of all 
countries and of all ages; the great 
themes of the human mind, religion, 
science, philosophy, politics, art; the 
great romances and stories of adven- 
ture, exploration and travel; poetry to 
refresh and exalt the human spirit. 
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To extend free library service to a com- 
munity is to extend a glorious pri- 
vilege; to extend, if I may use the 
figure, a living stream that will 
nourish and enrich the soil of mental 
and spiritual progress, soil from which 
grow the flowers of wisdom, truth, 
fancy, romance, gayety and beauty; 
extend to all for the asking the means 
to a more useful and richer and happier 
life. 


CHILDREN’S READING 


“Guidance of Children’s Reading”, 
a study course, has been prepared for 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by Agatha L. Shea, director 
of Children’s Work for Branches, Chi- 
cago Public Library. 

The course consists of ten lessons, 
based upon “The Children’s Reading” 
by Francis Olcott. Reference study is 
also made of a number of children’s 
books, all of which are listed in “Chil- 
dren’s Books for the Home and School 
Library,” recently revised by the Li- 
brary Extension Division and published 


by the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. The outline may be used for 
either group or individual study. 


A class will be started at the main 
library of the Chicago system in No- 
vember, and similar classes probably 
will be held in the branches. 


Copies of the course are on file at 
the Library Extension Division. Those 
parents who do not have access to li- 
brary collections may borrow the books 
suggested for study from the Library 
Extension Division. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A two week library institute will be 
conducted by The Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago 
August 3-15. 


The institute will deal with recent 
social studies and trends in govern- 
ment and education; the results of in- 
vestigations contained in a number of 
published studies; the results of ex- 
periments in the conduct of adult edu- 
cational programs, the development of 
readable books, the film reproduction 
of research resources; and experiments 
in the reorganization of library school 
curricula. 


The institute has been planned par- 
ticularly for the librarians of city and 
county libraries, librarians of exten- 
sion agencies, and teachers of library 
science. 

There will be two sessions daily, 
from Monday through Friday of each 
week, with the Saturdays free for con- 
ference periods. Lectures will be given 
by such men and women as William F. 
Ogburn, Howard W. Odum, Thomas 
H. Reed, Carleton B. Joeckel, Helen 
Gordon. Stewart, Franklin F. Hopper, 
Harriet E. Howe, Paul Vanderbilt, 
Floyd W. Reeves, Douglas Waples and 
Edward 8. Robinson. 
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GLEN ELLYN’S SUCCESSFUL FORUMS 


By MRS. PAUL WOODWORTH, Trustee, Glen Ellyn Public Library 


Forums with a two-fold purpose— 
to stimulate reading through the li- 
brary and to add to the book funds— 
were conducted during the winter sea- 
son of 1935-36 under the auspices of 
the Friends of the Glen Ellyn Public 
Library on a more successful basis than 
in any previous year. This report is, 
therefore, given for what it may be 
worth to other libraries and library 
boards in making plans for the coming 
winter. Much of the success of such 
a series of lectures is due to having 
plenty of time for the advance efforts, 
and early autumn or even late summer 
is none too soon to begin the work. 

The popularity of the Glen Ellyn 
forums may best be expressed perhaps 
by stating that, out of a population of 
7000, 1045 course tickets were sold at 
a net profit to the Library of $400. 
For the course of five lectures adults 
were charged $1.50. Student tickets 
were $1.00. 

The five speakers were secured 
through a lecture bureau and were of 
sufficient importance to command the 
interest of the community. The 
speakers were: Upton Close, who 
spoke of conditions constituting the 
present challenge in the Orient; Ed- 
ward Price Bell, who discussed his re- 


cent interviews with political chiefs of 
Europe; Harry Franck, who told of 
“Vagabonding Around the World”; 
Christopher Morley, who was scheduled 
to speak on “Streamlines in Litera- 
ture,” but who, in true Morleyesque 
style, talked on whatever came to mind 
at the moment; and Marie Mayer, a 
German actress who at one time played 
the role of Mary Magdalene in the 
Oberammergau “Passion Play” and 
who discussed the celebrated Oberam- 
mergau dramatic event from the point 
of view of one of the players. 


The number of water meters in town 
gave the committee in charge a very 
good idea of the number of families 
and an intensive ticket sale, in which 
almost every organization in town 
participated, was carried on. 


The Executive Committee of Li- 
brary “Friends” responsible for the 
success of the forums were: Mrs. L. 
N. Duryea, chairman; Mrs. Penrose 
Reed, Mrs. Ralph Treadway, Mrs N. S. 
Heaney; Mrs. Frank Duggan, Mrs. 
Charles Stauffenberg, and Mrs. Willis 
McCormick (representing the Library 
Board). 


The list of subscribers will be used 
as a basis for next season’s effort. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


Educational broadcasting will be the 
subject of a national conference in 
Washington, D. C., on December 10, 
11, and 12, 1936, which will be spon- 
sored by eighteen national organiza- 
tions in co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education and the 
Federal Communication Commission 
and will serve as a clearing house for 
information on the latest technical and 
professional developments in the edu- 
cational use of radio. 

The program will include such topics 
as schools of the air, radio music, 
speech and drama, religious broad- 
casts, forums on the air, organization 
of listening groups, radio workshops, 
broadcasting to schools, use of radio 


programs by colleges and universities, 
use of radio by libraries and museums, 
radio programs for children, problems 
of research in educational broadcasting, 
audience attitudes, educational broad- 
casting in other countries, organizing 
the community on behalf of a radio 
station, and others. 

All organizations interested in radio 
as a social force, nationally or regional- 
ly, are invited to participate. The 
broadcasting industry will be repre- 
sented. Government officials and prom- 
inent educators from America and 
foreign countries will take part. 

The executive secretary of the Con- 
ference is C. S. Marsh, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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A. L. A. CONFERENCE AT RICHMOND 


Federal aid for libraries was indorsed 
by the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association at the annual con- 
ference in Richmond May 11-16, and 
the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion was empowered to proceed with a 
formal request for such aid on a per- 
manent basis. 

Nearly 3,000 librarians, library 
trustees, and others interested in read- 
ing problems gathered at Richmond for 
the library conference. 

Federal aid vied for interest with 
microphotography. Citizens met in an 
all-day program to consider their re- 
sponsibility for co-operation with li- 
brarians and library trustees in the 
struggle for more and better library 
service. Measures were adopted to pro- 
mote schemes for better utilization of 
the nation’s library resources now 
existing. 

The John Newbery Medal for the 
most distinguished children’s book of 
the year, as selected by librarians, was 
awarded. Forty important religious 
books were announced. The establish- 
ment of a Latin-American scholarship 
was approved and the library needs of 
business men, school children, young 
people, hospital patients, rural resi- 
dents, college students, blind readers— 
all these and many other aspects of 
library work were subjects of discussion 
at more than one hundred meetings in 
the six-day convention. 

Approval of plans proposed by a com- 
mittee on federal aid paved the way for 
action urged by the committee as fol- 
lows: That cooperation in the collec- 
tion of library statistics by the national 
government, the State library agencies, 
and the American Library Association 
be undertaken jointly as soon as possi- 
ble; that a study of library finance in 
the United States be made to deter- 
mine the needs of the various states 
for federal aid and how it could best 
be administered; and that the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association be 
granted authority to proceed with a 
formal request for federal aid on a 
permanent basis. 


The Council also voted to establish 
a board on the resources of American 
libraries to study present library re- 
sources, suggest future distribution of 
these materials and carry out schemes 
of co-operation in utilizing them to the 
greatest advantage. 

Approval was granted by the Council 
to a proposed plan to establish an an- 
nual Latin-American scholarship for 
students of Latin America. The pur- 
pose is to promote a greater knowledge 
of Latin-American libraries by libra- 
rians of this country; to offer more in- 
ducements to Latin Americans to take 
advantage of training in library science 
in the schools of this country; and to 
assist bibliographic research and or- 
ganization with Latin American coun- 
tries. 

In his presidential address at the 
opening session, President Louis Round 
Wilson, dean of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
announced the Richmond conference as 
marking the “sixtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the American Library 
Association.” 

“Since our fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration in 1926, ten years have sped by 
with such swiftness and with such con- 
fusion,” President Wilson said, “that 
we have had little opportunity to take 
account of our bearings. In this mael- 
strom, library revenues dropped to un- 
precedented depths, circulation mount- 
ed to unprecedented heights, and al- 
most over night a million adults were 
organized in adult educational groups 


‘through federal subsidies, and plan- 


ning and legislation affecting the social 
order were participated in by the 
federal government to a degree never 
equaled in the history of America.” 
Against this background, President 
Wilson sketched four major tasks which 
confront American librarians. These 
are (1) to provide library service for 
the 45,000,000 people now without it; 
(2) to improve the service to some 
40,000,000 people who live in areas 
where library facilities are sorely in- 
adequate; (3) to make the library a 
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significant adult educational force in 
the life of the nation; and (4) to in- 
crease the usefulness of the great 
scholarly libraries of America for the 
purposes of scholarship and research. 


In a message to the “Friends of the 
Library” luncheon, a feature of Citi- 
zens Day, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt declared : 


“The free public library is distinctly 
an American contribution to civiliza- 
tion. America has followed foreign 
models in art, in literature, and in for- 
mal education, but in library technique, 
I think I may without fear of contra- 
diction, claim that her leadership is 
recognized throughout the world. The 
new goals of society demand that part 
of the citizen’s leisure time be spent in 
securing a better understanding of the 
changing governmental, economic, and 
social concepts. Man must be forever 
bringing his knowledge up to date if 
his usefulness as worker or citizen is to 
be maintained. The public library 
serves all purposes of civic life—indus- 
trial, social, religious, and recreational. 
It assists with the education of the 
young and continues that of the adult. 
It is truly American, presenting to the 
native American and the foreign born 
alike the ideals of our government. It 
is the world’s largest educational sys- 
tem.” 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, addressing the same luncheon 
meeting from Washington, said, in 
part: “Important as libraries are to our 
educational processes, in the country as 
a whole they are shockingly inadequate. 
There has been commendable progress, 
but the founding of new libraries and 
the improvement of established ones 
have failed to keep pace with the nor- 
mal demands of a growing population. 
Forty million people are wholly with- 
out library service in the communities 
in which they live and fully as many 
are inadequately served. Generally 
speaking it is only citizens in thickly 
populated areas who are able to secure 
from libraries the facilities which our 
social order calls for. The progressive 
policies for social readjustment which 
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the present national administration is 
promoting on a wide front have added 
immeasurably to the ever increasing 
demands for more extended library 
services. 

“Policies of the sort that stand out 
include state, regional, and national 
planning; provision for greater econo- 
mic security resulting in shorter work- 
ing hours and more leisure, expanding 
program of adult education ; and main- 
tenance of a sound and well-balanced 
system of public works. To keep pace 
with these needs there should be an 
adequate expansion of public library 
services. 

“An adequately staffed federal li- 
brary service, operating through the 
Office of Education could, no doubt, as- 
sume functions to aid materially in 
correcting the acknowledged deficien- 
cies in our library system. The attain- 
ment of the sound and laudable objec- 
tives established by the American Li- 
brary Association can, however, be ac- 
complished only when citizens in suf- 
ficient numbers determine to extend 
and improve an essential service which 
is essentially their own. Librarians 
and library trustees cannot do the job 
alone.” 


A transatlantic greeting from Bri- 
tish friends was sent by Ernest A. 
Savage, president of the (British) Li- 
brary Association from London. 

“Any book, no matter how speciali- 
zed or out of the way, for any serious 
reader anywhere in the British Isles” 
sums up the cooperative plan of British 
libraries which has resulted in almost 
one hundred per cent library service 
coverage in Great Britain, according to 
Lionel R. McColvin, honorary secre- 
tary of the (British) Library Associa- 
tion, speaking before the third general 
session. “We have established the 
principle that the individual reader, no 
matter where he lives or what he wants, 
has the right to draw upon the whole 
resources of the nation. We have de- 
vised the machinery by which to serve 
him.” 

Ralph Munn, in outlining library 
objectives before a Citizens Day general 
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session, maintained that the first aim 
of librarians is to protect the status 
of the library as an educational institu- 
tion. “In my opinion,” he said, “tax 
supported public libraries are not com- 
pelled to devote considerable parts of 
their energies and funds to distribut- 
ing second-rate novels simply because 
a large part of the public wants them. 
If librarians and library boards have 
the courage to define the library’s ob- 
jectives as lying principally within the 
field of popular, continuing education, 
the thinking element of the community 
will certainly support them.” 

Culture—for good or ill—must make 
its terms with technology, David Cush- 
man Coyle, author of “Brass Tacks”, 
told the delegates. The shift in the 
burden of taxation from local real es- 
tate to personal incomes, and therefore, 
from city to state and finally to federal 
tax systems, Mr. Coyle also declared, 
would inevitably mean that libraries in 
the future would have to be aided by 
heavy federal subsidies. 


“There will be no prosperity for 
America,” Mr. Coyle predicted, “until 
money is poured into cultural expan- 
sion. Underneath all the problems and 
difficulties of the moment,” he declared, 
“we should be conscious of the great 
tide in the affairs of men that is carry- 
ing us forward. Men and women are 
being liberated—not from the need of 
working for a living but from the need 
of working on material things. A spec- 
tacular advance in every field of cul- 
ture is required by economic necessity. 
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The value of the library is enhanced in 
times like the present. Intelligent 
public officials can be made to see the 
unusual importance of books in this 
period of change.” 

A story of pioneer life in Wisconsin 
won this year’s award of the John New- 
bery Medal made annually by the sec- 
tion for library work with children. 
“Caddie Woodlawn” by C. R. Brink, 
was selected by a committee of librar- 
ians as the most distinguished contri- 
bution to children’s literature pub- 
lished during the preceding year. 

Malcolm Glenn Wyer, librarian of 
the Denver Public Library, was chosen 
as president of the Association for the 
coming year and the other new officers 
are: Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, first vice-president ; 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, second 
vice-president; Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
Milwaukee Public Library, treasurer; 
Harriet C. Long, of the Oregon State 
Library, and Forrest B. Spaulding, of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library, 
members of the Executive Board ; Elva 
Lucile Bascom, of the Carnegie Library 
School at Pittsburgh; Luther L. Dick- 
erson of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary ; Charles B. Shaw, of Swarthmore 
College Library ; Charles H. Stone, Li- 
brary Science Department of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va.; and Phineas Lawrence 
Windsor, University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, the members elected to the 
Council. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


The Division of Intercourse and 
Education, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, has donated to the 
Library Extension Division the sum- 
mer installment of books for the In- 
ternational Mind Alcoves. These books, 
as well as those previously listed, are 
available to residents of Illinois under 
the usual loan provisions. 


The four books added to the alcove 


are: 
JACKSON, J. H. Mexican interlude. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


POWELL, E. A. Aerial odyssey. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

ROTHERY, AGNES. Finland. Viking. 
$3.00. 

RUSSELL, W. F. Liberty vs. equality. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 
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DAN-AMERICAN LIBRARY BOOKS, AELBORG, DENMARK 


An appeal for book donations has 
been made by Svend Waendelin, ar- 
chivist, in behalf of the Dan-America 
Archives Society of Aelborg, Denmark. 
He desires anything pertaining to the 
United States, historical, descriptive 
and biographical material of the in- 
dividual states as well as of the nation. 

Shipment of books will reach the li- 
brary through the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. 

The Dan-American Archives Society 
was incorporated in Illinois in 1930. 
The management of the library is 
vested in a board of five directors and 
an American and Danish committee. 
The late Dr. Max Henius of Chicago 
was the founder of the Archives. Dr. 


J. C. Bay, librarian of the John Crerar 
Library is the present chairman of the 
American committee and is also one 
of the directors. 

The Archives was established for the 
collection and preservation of material 
pertaining to Danish emigrants, their 
historical, social and economic back- 
ground, both in Denmark and the 
countries to which they emigrate. 

The collection of material for the 
American library is quite incomplete. 
It is to strengthen this library that 
Mr. Waendelin, formerly a member of 
the University of Chicago library staff, 
is seeking contributions from Illinois 
libraries which are willing to donate 
duplicate material. 


MIDWINTER CONFERENCE, 1936 


The next midwinter conference of the American Library Association will 
be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 28-30, 1936. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD PUBLICATIONS 


The Social Security Act passed by 
the Congress and approved by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt August 14, 1935, pro- 
vides for a coordinated Federal and 
State program of social security. Other 
countries have made substantial prog- 
ress in this direction, but this act was 
the first comprehensive step by the 
United States. 

It includes within its provisions 
assistance to the needy aged ; annuities 
at sixty-five as a matter of right based 
upon wages and years of employment; 


unemployment compensation through 
State enacted and government ap- 
proved laws; aid to the needy blind, to 
dependent, crippled and defective chil- 
dren. Public Health and Vocational 
Rehabilitation features of pre-existing 
laws are amplified. 


Libraries may obtain helpful infor- 
mation and printed material from the 
Educational Division, Informational 
Service, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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CADDIE WOODLAWN WINS NEWBERY AWARD 


A story cf pioneer life in Wisconsin 
won the 1936 Newbery award for the 
most distinguished contribution to 
children’s literature published during 
the preceding year. Presentation of 
the award to Carol Ryrie Brink, author 
of “Caddie Woodlawn,” was made May 
12 by Jessie E. Tompkins, chairman of 
the Section of Library Work with 
Children of the American Library As- 
sociation, in Richmond, Virginia, dur- 
ing the Fifty-eighth annual conference 
of the A. L. A. 

Caddie’s experiences as an eleven- 
year-old tomboy in early Wisconsin are 
based on memories of Mrs. Brink’s 
grandmother, a lady now eighty-three 
and still full of vitality, who spent her 
childhood in much the same surround- 


ings as her granddaughter’s heroine, 
Caddie. 


The illustrations in “Caddie Wood- 
lawn,” drawn by Kate Seredy, are con- 
sidered particularly noteworthy by the 
committee making the award. Miss 
Seredy is an author in her own right as 
well as a gifted illustrator. 


The Newbery medal last year was 
given to “Dobry,” by Monica Shannon. 
This is the fifteenth year that the 
award has been made possible through 
the generosity of Frederick Melcher, 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly, who es- 
tablished it to encourage books for 
children which are “original in concep- 
tion, fine in workmanship, and artisti- 
cally true.” 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


AsHToN. The Mills and Petrie 
Memorial Library and Gymnasium was 
dedicated July 6. Ralph J. Dean, 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
welcomed the 5,000 guests in the name 
of the board. The dedicatory address 
was given by C. Wayland Brooks of 
Chicago, who was introduced by Sena- 
tor George C. Dixon of Dixon. 

The building, the gift of N. A. Petrie 
who died in 1927, was erected at a cost 
of $115,000. The initial collection of 
books, selected on the recommendations 
of the Library Extension Division, has 
been received and is being cataloged 
by Helen D. Gorton, assisted by Mrs. 
C. M. Glasser and Ruby Shipee. The 
library will probably be opened within 
a short time. 


Cuicaco. Plans are being drawn 
for a children’s library for the Black- 
stone Branch library. The house built 
on the ground is being demolished, so 
that the new library may be erected. 

A plot of ground in Sherman Park 
has been set aside by the city park 
board as the site of a proposed Sher- 
man Park Library Branch. The Chi- 
cago Library board is considering the 
construction of a branch with a capa- 


city of fifteen to twenty thousand vol- 
umes. Plans for the building must be 
submitted to the park board for final 
approval. The present Sherman Park 
branch is located in the field house, and 
contains some five thousand volumes. 


Etmuurst. The cornerstone of the 
new addition to the Elmhurst Public 
Library was laid June 6 in one of the 
major programs held in observance of 
Elmhurst’s centennial. Mrs. H. A. 
Berens, chairman of the library board, 
spoke and Mrs. P. J. McGary, also a 
member of the board, read an address 
prepared by Dr. J. C. Bay, a member 
of the Centennial Commission, who 
talked of the Elmhurst celebration over 
the NBC chain the same afternoon. 
The final speaker on the program was 
Charles W. Hadley of Wheaton. 

The general contract for the enlarge- 
ment and alteration of the building 
was awarded to Frank Vertovec of 
Elmhurst. 


Guten Ettyn. The Library Hall 
will be remodelled for a juvenile de- 
partment. Raymond Mattson, archi- 
tect, has prepared the plans and speci- 
fications for the alterations. 
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Oax Parx. Impressive ceremonies 
marked the laying of the cornerstone of 
the new $60,000 South Branch of the 
Oak Park Public Library May 3. 

The building is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion, and the grounds are now being 
landscaped with shrubs and trees. 

The structure is of Georgian design 
with large windows. There will be two 
reading rooms, reference rooms, stack 
room and small office. At the end of 
the children’s room are French doors 
opening on to a plant balcony. In the 
same position in the adults reading 
room is an open fireplace. 

Special features of the interior will 
be the ceiling of acoustical tile provid- 
ing for the absorption of sound, and a 
ventilating system. 
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The architects are E. E. Roberts and 
E. C. Roberts, and the general contrac- 
tor, M. W. Pillinger. 


Prorra. The Werner Construction 
Company has been awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of the new East 
Bluff Branch Library on the Columbia 
School grounds. The contract calls for 
an expenditure of $19,900. 


The branch will be similar to a 
branch building at Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, designed by Leonard Asheim, 
architect. It will contain two reading 
rooms, with a fireplace in each, a ref- 
erence room and office. The basement 
will contain an assembly hall, work 
rooms, staff room and locker room. 


GIFTS 


Freeport. The Shakespeare Society 
has established a memorial book shelf 
in the public library in honor of Flora 
Ginteau, a former member of the 
society and at one time a member of 
the library board. 


GILLESPIE. The public library has 
been given a collection of fifteen old 
books, dating from 1555 to 1833. Two 
facsimile pages of the Bible of 1452 
printed on the Gutenberg wooden press 
exhibited in the Gutenberg display at 
the Century of Progress are also re- 
cent donations. 

A special collection of McGuffey 
readers and spellers has been loaned to 
the library for an exhibit to commemo- 
rate the hundredth anniversary of the 
first publication of the readers. 


GLEN Extyn. The Friends of the 
Library have presented the library 
with a check for $400. The money was 
raised through the sponsorship of a 
lecture course during the past season. 


HarvarD. The library received $25 
from the Woman’s Club for the pur- 
chase of new books. 


Harvey. Fifteen new juvenile titles 
were donated to the library by the 
Kiwanis Club in May. 


Hiuusporo. The library has been 
given the twelve volume set of the 
Smithsonian Institution series. 


JERSEYVILLE. Approximately ninety 
volumes, published in 1935 and 1936, 
were given to the local library by At- 
torney T. S. Chapman of Chicago, a 
former resident. Mr. Chapman also 
donated a subscription to Fortune. 


LaGrance. The public library will 
benefit under the terms of the will of 
Mrs. Mary Malone. A trust fund of 
$20,000 is established, the income to be 
paid to the library after the death of 
three heirs named by Mrs. Malone. 
The income only will be available for 
the purchase of books other than cur- 
rent fiction. 


Oak Park. South Branch. The 
Longfellow Woman’s Club has voted 
to purchase a fireside screen, irons, and 
other accessories for the new South 
Branch Library. The Oak Park 


Woman’s Club has chosen a clock for 
their gift. 

A flag and flag staff are to be the 
present of the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts of the southern district. 

The following organizations have 
donated money: Lincoln School moth- 
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ers Circle, Longfellow P. T. A., As- 
cension School Boys and Girls, the Irv- 
ing Park P. T. A., and the Friday 
Reading Club. 


Books on gardening will be the gift 
of the Garden Department of the Long- 
fellow Woman’s Club. 


ParK Ringe. A large American 
flag was given to the library on July 
2 by the American Legion Auxiliary. 
A program by the grade school children 
preceded the presentation. 


Pzorra. A talking book for the 
blind will be available to residents of 
Peoria, as a gift from the Progress 
Club to the public library. 


PirrsFIELD. The Boy Scouts have 
donated one hundred sixty Merit 
Badge booklets to the public library. 


Pontiac. The Woman’s Club has 
sponsored a series of book review pro- 
grams during the past year. Funds 
raised by the club have been used to 
purchase current books for the public 
library. 


Rock Istanp. Augustana College. 
Three hundred fifty Swedish-American 
books were given to the Denkmann 
Memorial Library by Dr. G. N. Swan, 
retired Swedish vice-consul. Dr. Swan 
has been a generous donor to the li- 
brary, having previously given a total 
of two thousand volumes. 


STrLLMAN VaLLEy. A reading cor- 
ner for children in the Julia Hull Li- 
brary has been equipped by Dr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Beebe, as a memorial to 
their daughter Betsey. 
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The Beebes have purchased reading 
tables and benches, and a special dis- 
play rack. Books and additional equip- 
ment will be added from time to time. 


Touton. A bequest of $10,000 to 
the public library was provided in the 
will of the late Percy Sieben, a 
former Toulon resident who died in 
Wyoming, on June 5. Mr. Shallenber- 
ger has been a generous donor to the 
library. In 1914 he donated the site 
of his parents’ home as grounds for the 
Carnegie library building and $500 to 
defray the expense of grading and 
beautifying the grounds. In 1917 he 
made an additional donation of $1000 
for the purchase of books. 


Vanpatia. J. Nick Perrin of Belle- 
ville, historian and lecturer, presented 
the public library with a number of 
historical documents and letters dated 
between 1817 and 1845. These docu- 
ments had been a gift to Mr. Perrin 
from R. W. Ross, a former citizen of 
Vandalia. Members of the Chamber 
of Commerce were guests at the May 
meeting of the library board when Mr. 
Perrin made the presentation. 


WateRLoo. The Nature Library 
was presented to the Morrison-Talbott 
Library by the Study Club. 


WESTERN Sprines. The Community 
Chest has presented the library board 
with a check for $300. The money is 
to be used in purchasing books for use 
of students in the high school and 
grade schools. 


Wueaton. The Friends of the Li- 
brary turned over $250 to the library 
board in May. The money is to be 
used for the purchase of new books. 








Asinepon. The John Mosser Pub- 
lic Library observed Mother’s Day with 
a program May 8. Mothers of those 
enrolled in the juvenile department 
were guests at the program. 


Auconguin. The library rooms 
have been redecorated. New lighting 
fixtures were installed. 


Arco. The annual report of the 
library shows a record of 2,676 bor- 
rowers at the end of June 30. The li- 
brary grounds have lately been im- 
proved by garden plantings and a new 
flagged walk, donated by people of the 
community. 


Aurora. A model of the Santa 
Maria, on an exact one-eight inch scale 
of the vessel sailed by Christopher Col- 
umbus, has been loaned to the library. 
The model is being displayed on the 
mantle of the main reading and receiv- 
ing room. 


BELLEVILLE. The 100th anniver- 
sary of the library was celebrated on 
June 26 with a program sponsored by 
the Woman’s Club. Professor Harry 
Williner Jones of Washington Univer- 
sity was the speaker of the evening. 
Bella Steuernagel, librarian, gave an 
historical sketch of the library, and 
music was provided by the American 
Legion band. The Belleville library 
was the first to be established in Illi- 
nois. The building in which it is now 
housed was dedicated and opened to 
the public in 1916. The collection in- 
cludes several rare volumes of local 
authors now valued by collectors of 
Americana. 


At the close of the fiscal year on 
May 1, the annual report showed a 
circulation of 192,037 volumes, second 
only to the depression period of 1934 
when 228,784 books were circulated. 
The library is used by 44 per cent of 
the population, with an active registra- 
tion of 12,646 members. In September 
1935 a hospital book truck was pur- 
chased and twice a week the library 
offers reading material to patients 
through its new hospital service. 
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Bretiwoop. The library has gained 
in both adult and juvenile circulation 
for the month of June 1936 as com- 
pared with the same period in 1935. 
There are now 1400 registered bor- 
rowers. Summer reading projects are 
in progress and the children enjoyed 
a story hour each Saturday. 


Bioomineton. The library circu- 
lated 259,000 volumes in the past year. 
This represents an appreciable decrease, 
which is attributed to re-employment 
of local people and to the undue cold 
winter weather. Miss Parham, librar- 
ian, and two of her staff have been 
working on the collection of philosophy 
and religion to discard valueless vol- 
umes and make authentic replacements. 


BuvueE Istanp. The library board 
applied to the city council for $9000 
for operation in 1936-37. The same re- 
quest was ignored last year, making 
it necessary for the library to end its 
fiscal year in debt. Funds are needed 
for binding, equipment and repair, and 
the board seeks application to the 
federal government for a loan or grant 
to build an addition to the library. 


BrooxFIELD. A large illuminated 
model of the “Queen Mary” served to 
interest juvenile readers in the summer 
contest sponsored by the library. The 
model was loaned by the Counard 
Shipping Company. Books and pic- 
tures, and other ship models were also 
displayed during the contest. 


Carro. Honoring the second an- 
nual local celebration of “Railroad 
Week,” Miss Lansden, librarian, ar- 
ranged a library exhibit pertaining to 
railroads. Some of the exhibits dated 
back to the time when the Illinois 
Central first entered Cairo. 

A demonstration of practical book 
binding for library workers was con- 
ducted at the library by H. A. Wensley 
of Gaylord Brothers. The project was 
sponsored by NYA. 


CAMBRIDGE. Latest statistics show 


that children have made an increasing 
use of the library in the past year, 
while the adult circulation has dropped. 
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The library has 9108 volumes and sub- 
scribes to 45 adult magazines and four 
for children. There are 897 active 
borrowers. 

CaRBONDALE. A_ circulation of 
48,835 among 8,819 borrowers was re- 
corded for the past year by the annual 
report as of May 31. The library owns 
5,225 adult volumes and 1,892 chil- 
dren’s books. A book binding project 
instructed by H. A. Wensley of Gay- 
lord Brothers is now being conducted 
in connection with the NYA. 

CarTHAGE. The collection of 11,156 
volumes had a quarterly circulation of 
5,674 at the end of April. There were 
3,107 persons who came to the reading 
room, for whom 373 reference topics 
were supplied. 

CHampaiGn. Contracts for a second 
tier of book shelving, ladders, stairs 
and floor have been awarded, and the 
new equipment is to be installed im- 
mediately by the Remington Rand 
Company. ‘The improvements are to 
cost approximately $5,000. 

The library spent twenty-eight per 
cent of its total annual expenditures 
for books and periodicals. An average 
of 33 books were circulated to each 
borrower at a cost per book of approxi- 
mately seven and a half cents. 

The library is celebrating its fiftieth 
anniversary this year. It has been in 
its present quarters since 1896. 


Cuicaco. Municipal Reference Li- 
brary. A check list of publications is- 
sued by the local governing bodies in 
Chicago and Cook County is being 
issued each month by the library. 
Many items listed are available for free 
distribution. Copies of the check list 
may be obtained from the librarian. 


Cuicaco. Public Library. This 
year marks the thirty-fifth anniversary 
in the history of the Bessemer branch 
library, which inaugurated its service 
with a delivery station opened in 1891. 
This was followed by a reading room 
established in 1907, which was con- 
verted into a branch library in 1911. 
In July, 1926 a new branch was opened 
in Calumet Park. This was made a 
sub-branch in 1930, and the two 
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branches now continue in active service 
in the South Chicago area. 


Eight branch libraries are being re- 
decorated during the summer months. 


EARLVILLE. Repairs were made in 
July to the interior of the Earlville 
Public Library. 

East Auton. The board has rented 
a building which is being prepared to 
house a new collection of books soon 
to be purchased to serve the com- 
munity. 

East Mouine. Registered borrowers 
at the public library increased twelve 
per cent during the past year. The li- 
brary issued an average of 14 books per 
borrower. 


Evanston. The Upper Deck, the 
outdoor reading room, was reopened 
the last of May. The reading room, 
which has a view from three sides, is 
equipped with summer furniture and is 
covered with an awning. 


GaLEsBurG. The purchase of addi- 
tional book stacks was authorized at 
the June meeting of the library board. 


Gatva. Recent improvements at the 
Galva Township Library include a new 
linoleum floor covering for the main 
floor and the installation of a new 
book and pamphlet display rack. 


GENESEO. The public library has 
been cleaned and the interior re- 
decorated. The exterior window frames 
were also painted. 


GLENCOE. In co-operation with the 
Glencoe Park Board, the Public Li- 
brary has placed a collection of books 
in the Beach House, for the use of 
beach patrons. 


GuiEN Ettyn. Plans have been 
made again for a lecture course spon- 
sored by the Friends of the Library. 
The revenue obtained from this source 
will be turned over to the library. 


The annual report disclosed a gain 
of 3,417 in circulation for the year. 
Thirty-five per cent of the adult cir- 
culation was non-fiction. 


GLENVIEW. Borrowers of the li- 
brary engage in more than one hundred 
different occupations. During last 
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year 2,220 special requests were bor- 
rowed for these patrons by the Glen- 
view library from the Evanston Public 
Library with which it contracts for reg- 
ular and special book loans. Fifty- 
five per cent of the community are reg- 
istered as borrowers. A total of 18,- 
777 books were issued during the year. 

A children’s reading nook has been 
made possible by donation of material 
and labor. The Glenview Day Com- 
mittee provided the shelving and new 
juvenile books. 


Granite Crry. The library has en- 
larged its service with the creation of 
a special technical department. $800 
was spent for the initial purchase of 
books for the collection. Books on 
technical subjects already in the library 
have been transferred to the new de- 
partment. 

Lists of books on special industries 
have been sent to local industrial mana- 
gers and posted in the plants for the 
benefit of the employees. 


Plans are being made for a lecture 
course during the fall and winter. A 
community forum, similar to that pre- 
viously held, may also be conducted in 
connection with the lectures. 

GRIGGSVILLE. Termites damaged 
the library building and occasioned 
necessary repairs. The building has 
been sealed against a second invasion 
of the insects. 

Hixtusporo. The interior of the 
public library was redecorated in July. 

JACKSONVILLE. Two marionette 
shows were presented May 17 and 18 
at the high school auditorium under 
the direction of Dorothy Hiatt, chil- 
dren’s librarian. Pupils of four grade 
schools and the junior high school were 
guests. 

LaGranee. Circulation of adult 
non-fiction increased 23 per cent in the 
last five years. 

A book plate, an etching of the li- 
brary in a winter setting, has been 
designed for the library by Miss Minna 
Hoskins, a local artist. The book plates 
are to be used in all books given to the 
library. 
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LIBERTYVILLE. The library board 
is considering the establishment of a 
permanent historical museum in the 
Cook Memorial Library. Historical 
material exhibited during the recent 
centennial celebration under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club, is now 
stored in the library basement. 

The board hopes to secure sufficient 
funds, through the sale of lots owned 
by the library, to permit adding two 
annexes to the present building, one 
an adult reading room and museum 
and the other for a children’s depart- 
ment. 

LITCHFIELD. Needed repairs and 
improvements to the library building 
were made possible by a WPA project. 
The women’s rest room has been re- 
decorated, and the room refurnished. 

Lockport. The exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture by members of the 
All Illinois Society of the Fine Arts, 
which is being held at the Drake Hotel 
Galleries until August 31, will be 
shown in the Lockport Library assem- 
bly room from September 1 to 10. The 
exhibit is to be sponsored by the li- 
brary and the Lockport Woman’s Club. 

Mason City. Bronze memorial 
plates in honor of Hattie B. Vickery 
and Charles E. Huse, have been placed 
in the library. To both of these the 
library is grateful for substantial be- 
quests. 

A new book stack has been purchased 
with funds bequeathed by Mr. Huse. 

MouinE. Models of trains, tracing 
the development of engines and trains 
from the DeWitt Clinton engine built 
in 1831 to modern streamlined engines, 
were displayed in the main lobby of 
the public library in observance of rail- 
road week. The models were provided 
through the courtesy of Strombeck- 
Becker Manufacturing Company of 
Moline. 

Mount CarMEL. The exterior of the 
library has been repainted. 

NAPERVILLE. The library circulated 
twelve books per capita during the past 
year. 


Particular attention has been given 


to the purchase of books for the ref- 
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erence department. Included in these 
are the latest edition of the World 
Book, Columbia Encyclopedia and the 
second edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
dictionary. 

Oak Park. The inauguration of 
book delivery by Western Union mes- 
sengers has provided a needed service 
to library patrons. Books requested 
by telephone, or previously reserved, 
are delivered for a fee of ten cents. 
Books may be picked up by the messen- 
ger and others delivered back to the 
patron for a fee of fifteen cents. 

The self-charging system has been 
installed in the main library. 


The fifty year file of the local news- 
paper, Oak Leaves, is being indexed by 
the library. The index is being pre- 
pared on cards, permitting the inser- 
tion of additional items as current 
issues are received and indexed. 


Park Ringe. A collection of about 
a hundred Japanese color prints were 
exhibited in June at the library 
through the courtesy of the Shima Art 
Company. 


Pzorta. Bradley College. “The 
Friends of the Bradley Library” has 
been organized and the charter mem- 
bers were announced on Convocation 
Day, June 15. All money secured 
through memberships is to be used for 
the purchase of books and other needs 
of the college library. 


Preoria Heieuts. The library was 
opened June 26, with Mary Swartz of 
the Peoria Public Library staff as li- 
brarian. The board is contracting with 
the Peoria library for books and serv- 
ice. A collection of 1,500 volumes is 
available to the residents of the village. 
Books to answer special reference re- 


quests may be borrowed from the. 


Peoria library. 


Pontiac. A picture file has been 
prepared and is now available at the 
library to Pontiac residents. 


PrincETON. The collection of about 
400 volumes directed for the Bureau 
County Church Library by the late 
H. H. Morse of Neponset, has now 
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been housed in the North End read- 
ing room. The books are circulated 
for a four week period, and may either 
be borrowed locally or are mailed to 
borrowers upon request. 

The interior of the main library 
building was redecorated in July. 

River Forest. Book delivery serv- 
ice is available to local library patrons 
under the same arrangements with 
Western Union as provided by the Oak 
Park Public Library. 

A total of 71,155 books were circu- 
lated during the past year to the 4,847 
registered borrowers. This was an 
average of eight per capita. 

Forty per cent of the adult circula- 
tion was non-fiction. 

A fourth of the juvenile circulation 
was issued from the two school sta- 
tions maintained by the library. 

Riversive. A thousand more vol- 
umes were circulated during the past 
year than in the preceding period, a 
total of 51,568 volumes. Thirty per 
cent of the circulation was non-fiction. 

RocHELLE. The library grounds 
have been improved with the planting 
of new evergreens, and the transplant- 
ing of other shrubbery. 


Suttivan. The library board has 
purchased new window shades for the 
library. Plants for the vine window 
boxes were furnished by the local gar- 
den club. 

TAYLORVILLE. Eleven books per 
capita and fifteen books per registered 
borrower were circulated last year. 
Thirty-seven per cent were issued to 
children, and sixty-three per cent to 
adults. 


WatsEKa. The library is being re- 
classified and a dictionary catalog 
made. Neel Morris, librarian of the 
local high school, is in charge of the 
work. 


West Cuicaco. Four fireproof 
cabinets have been installed in the li- 
brary to house the Anthony collection 
of bookplates donated to the library. 

The annual circulation was 24,194, 
or eighteen books per borrower. Three 
hundred thirty-five new readers were 
added during the year. 
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WueEaTon. Seventy-two per cent of 
the residents are enrolled as borrowers 
in the public library. The total cir- 
culation for the last year was 65,840 
books. Under the WPA project 2,036 
books were rebound, and 2,297 books 
mended. 

WuHEATON. Wheaton College. The 
Fischer Chapel is being remodelled and 
will become the library. There will be 
a two-story stack room, and the pres- 
ent platform will be used for offices. 
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The south side will be remodelled as a 
reading room for graduate students, 
the present reading room in the east 
wing being assigned for undergraduate 
work. 


The space now used for stacks will 
be used for lecture rooms. 


Woop River. The library installed 
nine sections of steel shelving in June. 
Two oscillating fans were also pur- 
chased. 


PERSONALS 


Katherine Ashley has been appointed 
children’s librarian of the Winnetka 
Public Library. Miss Ashley is a 
graduate of the Western Reserve School 
of Library Science, and was formerly 
on the staff of the Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Eleanor Burgess of Providence, 
Rhode Island, has been named chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Glen Ellyn Pub- 
lic Library. She obtained her library 
school training at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Blanche Gray, librarian of the Mat- 
toon Public Library, was the guest 
speaker recently at the weekly luncheon 
of the local Rotary Club. 

Maybelle Leland was married to Les- 
ter Swanlund in Chicago, July 11. 
Mrs. Swanlund will continue her work 
as librarian of the Helen M. Plum Li- 
brary in Lombard. 

John Morrow, who received the de- 
gree of Master of Science at the School 
of Library Service, Columbia, in June, 
has returned to the staff of the Withers 
Public Library, Bloomington. 


The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature was conferred upon Nellie 
Parham by Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity in recognition of her unusual abil- 
ity and service as librarian of the With- 
ers Public Library, Bloomington. 


Martin L. Pickle, president of the 
Flagg Township Library board, Roch- 
elle, died suddenly July 9. Mr. Pickle 
had been a member of the board of 
trustees from the time of its organiza- 
tion. 


George B. Utley, librarian of the 
Newberry Library, spoke on “An 
American Book Collector and _ his 
Work” at the Chicago College Club on 
May 22. 


Thelma VanNess, assistant librarian, 
Withers Public Library, attended the 
summer session of Columbia School of 
Library Service. 


Margery Windes has been granted 
a leave of absence by the Winnetka 
Public Library in order to attend the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 


























